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ad aures nostras pervenit. . . . Regnum Graecorum jam ab eis ita 
emutilatum est." 8 

Fulk, in his brief summary of Urban's speech, also records refer- 
ence to the Greek Empire and the need of aid for it. " Necesse est 
enim, quatinus conf ratribus vestris in Orientali plaga conversantibus, 
auxilio vestro jam saepe acclamato indigis, accelerato itinere succur- 
ratis. Invaserunt enim eos, sicuti plerisque vestrum jam dictum est, 
usque mare Mediterraneum, ad illud scilicet quod dicunt Brachium 
Sancti Georgii, Turci, gens Persica, qui, apud Romaniae fines, terras 
Christianorum magis magisque occupando, lite bellica jam septupli- 
cata victos superaverunt, multos occidendo vel captivando, ecclesias 
subvertendo, regnum Dei vastando." 9 

Guibert says : " Is itaque vir eximius [Urbanus] , quum ab Alexi 
Graecorum principe magnis honoraretur exeniis [exequiis] , et preci- 
bus quidem, sed multo propensius generali Christianitatis periculo 
pulsaretur". . . . 10 

Further corroboration for the connection of the Greek emperor 
with the inception of the crusade is to be found in the fact that Con- 
stantinople was made the official rendezvous for all the bands, and in 
the relations between the emperor and the Western leaders, especially 
Bohemond. But the account of these cannot be compressed into a 
brief note, intended merely to call attention to a new item of evidence 
and to indicate how this supplements, and is supplemented by, other 
information. 11 

D, C. Munro. 

The First Endowed Professorship of History and its First 

Incumbent 

On the 17th of May, 1622, at the Convocation of the University 
of Oxford, formal announcement was made of a gift by William 
Camden, Clarenceux King at Arms, establishing what has been known 
as the Camden (Ancient) History Professorship. It is probable that 
some fitting commemoration of this foundation will be held at Oxford 
next October. 

s Recueil des Historiens des Croisades, III. 727-728. 

9 Ibid., III. 323-324. 

10 Ibid., IV. 135. 

" The fact that Alexius had frequently asked for aid before the Council 
of Piacenza is universally admitted. Consequently I have not cited any of the 
sources which prove this fact, e.g., Ekkehard's statement, " per legationes tamen 
frequentissimas et epistolas " (Hagenmeyer, Hierosolymita, p. 80), which has 
often been used in connection with the emperor's appeal at Piacenza, but may 
refer to the earlier appeals. 

AM. HIST. REV., VOL. XXVII. — 49. 
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Camden's benefaction finds its historical place in a series of liberal 
gifts in the interest of advanced scholarship, of which the one most 
intimately connected with his is Sir Henry Savile's establishment of a 
chair of mathematics and astronomy in 1619. In the closing para- 
graph of Camden's Britannia, antedating the Savile donation by over 
a score of years, we read : 

Nothing now remains but that after a safe passage among so many 
blind shallows of the ocean and rough rocks of antiquity, as the ancient 
seamen used to consecrate to Neptune their tattered sails, or a votive tab- 
let, I should in like manner dedicate to the Almighty some deposit of 
venerable antiquity, which I now vow with the greatest chearfulness and 
gratitude, and will perform, God willing, in due time. 

This early general purpose to make a thank-offering has been inter- 
preted as his intention to found the history lectureship. The earliest 
documentary evidence of this specific purpose, however, is found in 
the following letter from Sir Henry Savile to Camden. 

Sir, 

I have half a quarrel to you, that being lately so long together, and in 
so good leisure, you did not impart to me that, which it seems you have 
declared at large to my good Lord Paget, concerning your worthy purpose 
of founding an Humanity-Lecture in Oxford. Surely if you had, as he 
said, aut re aut consilio aut opera juvero: I have trod the path before 
you, and know the rubbs in such a business to my great pains and charge, 
I mean, in the means of setling it upon the University in a perpetuity. 
I know it well to my cost, and can give you good direction how to dis- 
patch it with small ado, if you need my counsel. If not, I can do no 
more but wish a happy end to your honourable endeavour, and rest al- 
ways, as I have, and for ever will be, 

Your assured Friend to dispose of, and admirer of 
your rare virtues, 
Eton 25 Octob. Henry Savile. 

1621 

The allusion to the legal difficulties which he had encountered in 
establishing the Mathematical Professorship is amplified in a letter 
bearing date nine days later ; its human quality of sympathetic interest 
is as entrancing as the information is important. 

Sir, 

I send you by this Bearer, my servant, the Original of the Covenants 
between the University and me under both our Seals. I think I showed 
you a first draught of them before, and even in these there is nothing 
worthy of your imitation ; of something perchance it may put you in re- 
membrance, further not. 

I think not amiss to advertise you, that by plain Will without a Deed 
executed in life-time, no land will pass to a College or Corporation, as I 
have heard by my Counsel. I am sure Merton College hath felt it : for 
Doctor Huicke, Queen Elizabeth's Physician, whom you may have heard 
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on, or peradventure known, by Will left all his land of good value to his 
two daughters and their heirs; and for lack of heirs (as we understood 
they died without any children both) all his said lands to Merton College, 
whereof he was Fellow: but Doctor Bickley laboured, as I have heard, 
much in it, and could recover nothing. So that you must fly to some such 
course, as I advertised you in my last, or leave it upon Feoffees, men of 
sincerity and judgment, that your death do not frustrate your good in- 
tention. . . . 

The deed of gift was duly signed on March 5, 1621/2, and for- 
mally registered by the master in chancery on April 14. The finan- 
cial basis of the endowment was revenues from the manor of Bexley 
in Kent, which after ninety-nine years were to revert to the univer- 
sity. The estimated income was upwards of £400 per annum. In 
the meantime, the manor was to be held by William Heather and his 
heirs, who were to pay the incumbent of the professorship £20 the 
first year, £40 the next year, and £140 thereafter. Heather, who was 
organist in the Chapel Royal, made a home for Camden during his 
latter years and this prolongation of the reward is characteristic of 
Camden's liberality and humanity. Heather himself in 1626 founded 
the lectureship which became the music professorship at Oxford. 

No sooner did the rumor of the plan to establish a praelectorship 
of history at the university reach Oxford than a " laudable ambition " 
to receive the appointment sprang up in many breasts. As early as 
December 19, 1621, the warden and scholars of New College recom- 
mended their colleague Daniel Gardiner. Already, however, just one 
month earlier, Thomas Allen, the eminent mathematician and anti- 
quarian of Gloucester Hall, had written to Camden recommending 

an acquaintance of mine, one Mr. Whear, sometimes Fellow of Exeter 
College, and now resident in Glocester-hall, a Master of Arts of twenty 
years standing, and a man who, besides his abilities of learning sufficient 
for such a place, is known to be of good experience, (having sometimes 
travelled) and of very honest and discreet conversation. 

In his own letters to Camden, Whear reveals almost to the extent 
of obtrusiveness his own desire to receive the appointment. Camden 
did not know Whear personally up to the time when he had virtually 
decided to name him for the lectureship he was founding. Whear's 
chief eminence came later, from his headship of Gloucester Hall, 
where he became principal in 1626. There he showed a vigor of 
administration which brought that house perhaps its highest degree 
of prosperity. He seems ever to have kept well within the academic 
proprieties in his attitude toward the ruling powers. When the loy- 
alty of the university sought expression on special occasions through 
poetical effusions, Degory Whear was usually among the contributors, 
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with a manifest tendency toward anagram. In 1603, he was one of 
320 writers in the Academiae Oxoniensis Pietas upon the accession 
of James I. In 1623, he contributed as "prim. Hist. Prael. Cam- 
denianus " to the Carolus Redux, celebrating that prince's journey to 
Spain and return thence. Upon the death of James I., he contributed 
to the Oxoniensis Academiae Parentalia, and in 1633, when Charles I. 
was attacked by sickness, he provided one of the 108 poems in the 
Musarum Oxoniensium pro Rege suo Soteria. The birth of a prince 
(the later James II.) that same year, and, in 1641, the return of the 
King from Scotland stir up the muse in Oxford and one does not look 
in vain for the initials W. D., lifted out of ambiguity by the added 
designation, " Princ. of Gloucester (or St. Alb.) hall". 

Whear had been publicly named for the praelectorship when the 
foundation itself was announced, but fearing lest some one might 
attack the legal status of the incumbent, which rested upon mere nom- 
ination ("ex nuda et simplici nominatione minus firmo"), Camden 
sent to the university a formal document, duly attested, which may be 
translated as follows : 

Octobr. 16, 1622. 
I, William Camden, have constituted and do constitute as first Reader of 
History, Degory Whear, who has been recommended by letters of the 
most honorable Chancellor, Vice-Chancellor and many most learned men 
and afterwards by experience and by dissertations on History, now more 
completely observed by myself: and it is my will that he shall lecture 
first to the youth on L. Annaeus Florus, so long as he pleases. 

Wm. Camden. 

This is looked upon as the authentication of Whear's formal entrance 
upon the lectureship and it is the October date rather than that of 
May which will probably be observed as the tercentenary. 

Very soon the question arose concerning the obligations of the 
praelector as regards the field of history to be covered by him. Cam- 
den thereupon drew up his " Explication ", which is so worded as to 
place the chief responsibility for the proper conduct of the chair on 
the incumbent himself. 

Whereas I understand there hath been some doubt and question made 
touching the subject of my lecture, and what kind of History I intended 
my reader should insist upon, I do hereby signify, that it ever was and is 
my intention, that (according to the practice of such professors in all the 
Universities beyond the seas) hee should read a civil history, and therein 
make such observations, as might bee most usefull and profitable for the 
younger students of the University, to direct and instruct them in the 
knowledge and use of history, antiquity, and times past. Whose advance- 
ment in that way my desires especially aimed at, and I trust both my 
present reader (according to those laudable beginnings, which I have 
seen, and do hear are well approved) wil carefully labour to effect, and 
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such as shal hereafter succeed him also diligently endeavour the fulfilling 
of my desires, not intermedling with the history of the church or con- 
troversies farther than shal give light into those times, which hee shal 
then unfold, or that author, which hee then shal read, and that very 
briefly; in the choice thereof I thinke the readers discretion should alwais 
bee sufficient, and therefore hold it not requisite to prescribe any farther, 
then I have done in the instrument of my first choice. 
January 6, 1622, in prae- William Camden, 

sentia mei Thomae Clayton Clarenceux. 

Regii Professoris in Medicina. 

The University authorities apparently did not hasten in prescrib- 
ing regulations for the Camden Professorship. The text of the 
statute is given in the Camdeni Vita, with the marginal information 
that the rules were " longo post tempore factas ". 

In the early summer of 1623, Degory Whear delivered the first 
formal lecture on the Camden foundation, on Florus. In the Expli- 
cation just quoted, Camden specified both the knowledge and use of 
history as objects also to be served. Whear went immediately at 
these by preparing the lecture first given on July 12, 1623, which he 
later repeated in enlarged form and which represents his permanent 
contribution to the literature of historical studies, viz., his De Ratione 
et Methodo Legendi Historias, or as it appears in the English trans- 
lation of the enlarged work, The Method and Order of Reading both 
Civil and Ecclesiastical Histories in which the most Excellent His- 
torians are Reduced into the Order in which they are Successively to 
be Read; and the Judgment of Learned Men, concerning each of 
them, subjoined. This work itself can scarcely be called fascinating 
and we wonder that it lived in active use as long as it did. Yet im- 
mediately after the first lectures, which some at once wished him to 
publish, his hearers followed him up for further help and counsel, at 
the expense of his anticipated leisure. Editions were brought out in 
London in 1623 and in Oxford in 1625 and at least four seventeenth- 
century editions (1637, 1660, 1662, 1684) of the enlarged work (Re- 
lectiones) were published. Although there is not much vitality in 
the lectures, which abound in long quotations from other writers, they 
were much used in Oxford, and as late as 1700 they were still in use 
in Cambridge. Apart from the evidence of the editions, among which 
Edmund Bohun's English translation and especially the Nuremberg 
edition of 1660 are significant, there is little to show that Degory 
Whear made any very important contribution to any phase of erudi- 
tion, except as we may recognize his whole career as a positive in- 
fluence in that direction. 

William H. Allison. 



